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SaLoicr TALES. jfluence ot honors; such is the strength of that/merit that give a title to the crown; they are 
$= j€asy spring, by which all men may be govern-|acquainted with all the domestic details of 
THE QUEEN OF THE ROSE, led; sow honor, and you will reap virtue. their peaceful village; they lave not, and can- 
There is still a part of the world where sim-} li we reflect upon the time the Saleuci not hav e, any other intention, but to be just: 





ple genuine virtue receives public honors. It have celebrated the festival, we find it is the nthusiasm, and respect for the memory of the 
sin a village of Picardy, where an affecting|most ancient ceremony existing. lf we at-jholy institutor and the exc llence of the in- 
ceremony, which draws tears from the spec- |ten 1 to its object, it is perhaps, the only one/stitution, are still in full force among them. 
tators, a solemnity, awful from its venerable| Which is dedicated to the service of virtue. The: irls, three virtuous Salen- 
cians, of the most esteemed and respectable 








~_ 





kame three g 


antiquity, and salutary influence, has been/If virtue is the ‘most useful and estimable ad- 





preserved notwithstanding the revolutions of|Vantage to society in general, this establish-| families. 
twelve centuries; with which innocence is an-|ment, by which it is encouraged, is a public Phe nominationis immediately carried to the 
nually crowned, is at once the reward, the en-|National bencfit, and belongs to France. Lora of Saiency, or to the person appointed 


coutagement, the emblem. Here indeed am-| Madam De Genlis says, according to a tra-|to represent him, who is free to decide be- 

bition preys upon the young heart, but it is a dition, handed down from age to age, Saint tween the three girls, but obliged to choose 

gentle ambition; the prize isa hat, decorated Medard, bora at Sale ncy, was the institutor’ one of them, whom he proclaims queen of the 
f al 





with roses. The preparation for a public de-/of that charming: festival, which has 
cision,the pomp of the festival, the concourse of Virtue flourish for so many ages. He hac 


people which it assembles, their attention fix- self the pleasing consolation of enj ying the candidate is declared in 
ed upon modesty, which does itself honor by its fruit of his wisorm, and his family was honor- ch 
. . } : 


blushes, the simplicity of the reward, an em- ed with the prize which he had instituted, for 
} 





t day of the festival arrives, 














blem of those virtues by which it is obtained, his sister cbtained the crown of roses. wl always the sth of June, the Lord of 
the affecti mate friendshin of the rivals, wh ,| Thisaffectine and valuable festival has been Silency, may claim the honor of cen lucting 
inheighenin 5 the triumph of their qu en, con- handed down fr the fifth century, to the|the queen to be crow l. On that grand day 
cealin th. bottom of their worthy hearts, the present d ty. ‘lo this rose is attached a puri-/sie is greater than all by whom she is.sur- 
timid hope of reigning in their turn; all these ty of morals, which from time immemorial, rounded; and th s is of a nature 
Circumstances united, give a pleasing and af-/has never suffered the slightest blemish; to Which has nothing in « n with the usual 
fecting pom) to this sin sular ceremony, which this rose are attached the happiness, peace distinctions of rank. 

makes every heart to palpitate, every cye to/and glory of Salencians. ‘The Lord of Salency has the privilege of 
sparkle with tears of true delight, and makes! This rose is the portion, fre quently the en- £0: » take virtue from her cottage, and lead 








wisdom the o ij ct of passion. To be irre- ly Pp rtion whic h virtue br nes W th it; thisiit in tri mph. Leanin upon his arm, or the 
proachaie is not sufficient, there is a kind of rose forms the amiable and ple 


i 


siffg tie of ajarm of the p nm he has substituted in his 
Robleness, of which proofs are required; a no- happy marriage. Even fortune is*anxious to|place, the queen of the Rose steps forth from 
bleness not of rank and dignity, but of worth obtain it, and comes with respect to receive it) her dwelling, escorted by twelve young girls, 
and innocence. ‘These proofs must includ from the hand of honorable indigence, A pos-|dressed in white, with blue scarfs, and twelve 
several generations, both on the father’s and session of twelve hundred years, and such youths who wear the livery of the queen: she 
Mother’s side; so thata whole family is crown- splendid advanta.es, is the finest title that ex-/is preceded by music and drums, which an- 
edon the head of one; the triumph of one js ists in the world. nounce the beginn*¢g of the procession!—She 
the glory of the whole; and the old man in) An important period for the festival of the passes along the streets of the villag 


7 
grey hairs, who shed the tears of sensibility rose, was when Louis XII. sent the Marquis rows of spectators, whom the f 














e, between 
festival has 
on the vict ry | ined by the daughter of his'de Gordes, the « iptain of his guards, from drawn to Sa ency, -rom the distance of four 
ton, placed by her side, receives, jn effect, the castle of Varennes to Salency, with a blue!leagues. The public admire and applaud 
the Teward of sixty years, spent in a life of ribbon, and a silver ring to be presented from|her: thers shed tears ofjoy; the’oki men 
Virtue. jhim, tothe queen of the rose, It is from thatjrenew their strength to follow their beloved 
By this meang, emulation became general, |honorable epoch, that a blue ribbon, flowing!queen, and compare her with those whom 
forthe honor of the whole; every one dreads/in streamers, surrounded the crown of roses,|they have scen in their youth. The Salen- 
by an indelicate action, to dethrone cither his/|that aring is fastened to it, andthe young girls'cians are proud of the merits of her whom 
ster or his daughter. The crown of roses, lof her train, wear over their white robes a they give the crown; she isone of themselves, 
Promised to the most prudent, is expected blue ribbon, inthe manner of a scarf. she belongs to them, she reigns by their choice, 
with emotion, distribute: with justice, and es-| In 1766, Mr. Morfantaine settled a yearly|she reigns alone,and is the only object of their 
lablishes goodness, rectitude, and morality, income, of 120 livers upon the girl then elect-|attention. 
Mevery family; it attaches the best people to/ed queen. This income to be enjoyed by her; The queen being arrived at the church, the 
the most peaceiul resideice. jduring life, and after her death, each succee-| place appointed for her is always in the midst 
Example, powerful example, acts even at/ding girl, who should be crowned queen, to)of the people, the only situation that could do 
Adistance; there the bud of worthy actions is have one year’s income on the day of her el-jher honor; where she is, there is no longer any 
tnfolded; and the traveller in approaching|ection. ‘This noble generosity can only be re-j distinction of rank, it all vanishes in the pres- 
t is territory, perccives, before he enters that) warded by the homage of the public, .andjence of virtue. A pew, placed in the middle 
snot far from Salency. In the course of|honor alone is the worthy recompense. |of a choir, in sight of all the people, is prepa- 
many successive ages, all around them has| Some days before the feast of Medard, the|red toreceive her; her train range themselves 



















ed; they alone, will hand down to their|inhabitants assembled in presence of the offi-|in two lines by her side, she is the only object 













hildren the inheritanc: they received from|cers of justice, where this worthy company!of the day, all eyes remain fixed upon her, 
Pfathers; an institution truly great, from|deliberate upon the important business of ma-|and her triumph continues. 


jKing a choice; in doing which, they have no) After vespers the procession begins again; 





®mplicity; powerful under an appearance! 
Sakhess; such is the almost unknown in-/object in view but equity. ‘They know all the! the clergy lead the way, the Lord of Salency 
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THE SOUVENIR 





receives her hand, her train join, the people 
follow, and line the streets, while some of the 
’ urhabitants, under arms, support the two rows, 
offering their homage by the loudest acclama- 
tions, until she arrives at the chapel of Saint 
Medard, where the gates are kept open; the 
goodly Salencians do not forsake their queen 
at the instant when the reward of virtue is 
going to be delivered; it is at that moment in 
particular, that it is pleasing to see her, and 
honorable for her to be seen. 


ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


MAJOR ANDRE AND MISS SEWARD. 


After the necessary, though distressing ex- 
ecution of the gallant Major Andre in 1780, his 
body was decently and respectfully interred 
at Tappan, where it remained gn indisturbed 
repose, until within a few years, when in con- 





The officiating clergyman blesses the hat/Consul from the Duke of York, Commander 
decorated with roses & other ornaments; then|in Chief, the remains were disinterred and 


turning towards the assembly, he pronounces 
a discourse on the subject of the festival. 
What an affecting gravity, what an awful im- 


pression does the language of the priest (who from whence they were transmitted in a nat- 
in such a moment celebrates the praises ofjional vessel to England, and deposited in 
wisdom) make upon the minds of his hearers;'Westminster Abbey, near the monument 


he holds the crown in his hand while virtue 
waits kneeling at his feet: all the spectators 
are affected, tears in every eye, persuasion in 
every heart; then isthe moment of lasting im- 
pressions; and at that instant he places the 
crown upon her head. 

After this begins a Te Deum, during which 
the procession is resumed, 

The queen with the crown upon her head, 
and attended in the same manner as she was 
when going to receive it, returns the way she 
came; her triumph still increasing as she pas- 
ses along till she again enters the church, and 
occupies the same place in the middle of the 
choir, till the end of the service. 

She has now homage to receive, and going 
7 is attended to a particular piece of 
sround, where crowned innocence finds ex- 
sted vassals prepared to offer her presents. 

hey are simple gifts, but their singularity 
proves the antiquity of the custom; a nosegay 
of flowers, a dart, two balls, &c. &c. 

From thence she is conducted with the same 
pomp, and led back to her relations, and, in 
her own house, if she thinks proper, gives aj 
rural collation to her conductor and her re- 
tinue. 


iconveyed with much pomp of procession and 


sequence of official instructions to the British 


display of sympathy to the city of New York, 


which had been erected some time before, | 
tohis memory. The British Consul, undet, 
the influence of a national zeal and good feel- 
ing, commendable no doubt on his part, pub- 
licly returned his sincere thanks to the nume- 
rous assemblage of American ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who attended the exhumation, and 
displayed their sympathy on the occasion. 
The fate of this accomplished but imprudent 
officer, which had been almost forgotten, ex- 
cept inthe historic page, having thus been re- 
vived, by the injudicious mode of those trans- 
actions in New York, it may be not uninter- 
esting now, to notice the career of Andre in 
this country, and alsoto give publicity to a 
few extracts from the works of his ardent ad- 
‘mirer and friend the celebrated Miss Seward, 
|whe at the time of their acquaintance, was in 
the height of youth and beauty, of an enthusi- 
astic temper, a votary of the muses, and pos- 
sessed of the most eloquent and brilliant talent, 
for conversation, together with a sufficient| 
quantity of vanity which was not diminished) 








general, perhaps an undue and almost unbe. 
coming sympathy. The officers of the court 
throughout the trial behaved towards him 
with the greatest respect and delicacy, and 
when from a painful sense of duty they were 
compelled to sign the report of condemnation, 
their signatures were blotted with their tears, 
and even Washington could ill conceal his 
emotion when he confirmed the fatal sentence, 
The American officers saw not in Andre, the 
person who had attempted by treacherous 
means, their capture, and the entire destruc- 
tion of their most ardent and laborious exer 
tions, and of theirfondest hopes; they consider- 
ed him only as the unfortunate, but the neces- 
sary victim of thelaws of war. They smoth- 
ered all those feelings of resentmerit that might 
have been indulged, they forgot their own 
wrongs and their recently threatened danger, 
They recalled not to remembrance, the cruel 
and unjustifiable treatment of the intrepid 
Col. Ethan Allen, who having been takena 
prisoner, though in open arms, was ignomin- 
iously put in irons and sent to England asa 
rebellious traitor—the savage murder of Miss 
McCrea by Indians (or, as supposed at the 
time, by British soldiers in disguise) attached 
to the British army—the warrantable execu- 
tion of the amiable and gallant Col. Haynes; 
the hurried sacrifice of Capt. Hale. These 


‘inhuman transactions unpalliated by even the 


pretended exactions of the most rigorous war- 
fare had no influence upon their behaviour to 
Andre, they made him visits of condolence 
and cheered him in his confinement, and ev- 
ery exertion, consistent with what they owed 
to their country, was made to save him. On 
the fatal day of his execution,they showed their 
delicacy and regret, by confining themselves 


This festival is of a singular kind, of which|by her subsequently extended fame in the lit-|to their quarters, only those witnessing it, 


there is no model elsewhere. It is intended 
to encourage virtue, by bestowing public hon- 
ors, and for such a purpose they ought to be 
boundless. Where virtue reigns there is no 


| % ae 
jerary world. She was also the intimate com-) 


‘panion and friend of the beautiful and accom-| 
‘plished Honora Sneyd to whom Andre had 


rival; and whosoever wishes for distinction in plighted his vows of love: this engagement, 
her presence, cannot be sufficiently sensible of owing to unpropitious circumstances being dis- 





what is due to her triumph. 

The distinguished characterestic of the fes-| 
tival is, that every part of it is referable to the| 
queen, that every thing is eclipsed by her, 
presence; her splendor is direct, not reflect- 
ed; her glory borrows nothing from the dis- 
tinction of rank, has no need of any one to 
make her great and respectable; in one word 
it is the image of virtue which shines, and ev- 
ery thing disappears before her.—Lon. Mir. 


8 @ Otere— 


jsolved by parental authority, Andre to soothe 


who were necessarily on duty and under arms, 
So universal was their feeling and sympathy, 
that the Tory party boldly asserted that Gen- 
eral Washington would not dare to carry the 
sentence of the Court Martial into effect. 
To attempt to revive this sympathy at this 


|many elegant and useful publications. 


the pangs of disappointed affection, abandon-|remote period was injudicious, and has prov- 
ed his mercantile pursuits, and entered the/ed futile. 
army taking a commission in ’71, and the la-| The noble spirit that animated the bosoms 
dy soon after (in 73) married into the family|of the assertors of our liberty still exists,and 
of the Edgeworths* who have been so distin-|gratitude to them is too widely diffused and 
guished by their literary acquirements and|strongly implanted to allow any feelings of an 
opposite nature to have place. Andre was 
Major Andre was an uncommonly EE ary. condemned, and justly guffered an Igno 
man,being remarkable for the elegance of his!/minious death. He had forfeited his life by 








A lady had written on a card, and placed in her Gar-/ manners and person and his fine features and ithe laws of war, and was engaged in an object 


den house, on the top of an hour glass, a beautiful sim- jcomplexion;‘he possesed conspicuous talent for 


ple stanza from one of the fugitive pieces of John Clare, 
the rural poet; it was at the season of the year when 
the flowers were in the highest beauty. 
*¢To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see, 
To think a weed is yet to bloom, 
From dust that I shall be!” 


The next morning she found pencilled on the back of 


the same card. 
«To think when Heaven and earth are fled 
And times and seasons 0’er, 
When all that can die, shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
Ah! where will then my portion be? 
How shall I spend Eternity? 


which, if attained, might have deprived us of 
all the blessings flowing from our revolutioa- 
ary struggle, as it embraced not only the des- 
truction of our army but also the capture | 
eventual condemnation of the great Washing: 
ington and his heroic companions in arms, as 
rebels. 

How then can an American now regret the 


‘poetry, music, and painting, was a most ac- 
icomplished gentleman, and a brave and prom- 
lising officer. Embarking with the army to 
lengage in the war in this country, he saw for 
the last time the shores of his native country. 
His untimely fall was severely felt by his 
friends; and excited even in the American 


army, and indeed throughout this country a 





these views, or sympathise with the victim. 
Much has been said about the high and hor 
orable feelings of Andre as an officer; 





*Richard Lovell Edgeworth,—being his second wife 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth was the daughter of 
his first wife, 





series of providential events, that frustrated 
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to assume the ch racter of a spy, for ordinary 
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consider that no man of nice and honorable 
sentiments, ‘however strong the inducement 
may be to serve his country, can ever be led 


eccasions, and much less for the more impor- 
tant, and more immoral object of seducing 
others from their duty. ‘The question, as it) 
regards the propriety of a commander’s em-| 
ploying spies is of a different nature, and as) 
all stratagems are allowed in war, it is gener- 
ally admitted that no criminality attaches to 
the General. But thé spy stakes his life and 
character on a desperate die; if he return 
successful, promotion and pecuniary reward 
awaits him, but honours never sit becomingly 
on his brow, even among his own countrymen, 
and if unsuccessful, a certain and ignominious, 
death follows, at the hands of his enemies. —! 
Andre, in addition to the character of a spy, 
abused the sacred character of a flag of truce, 
which it is the maxim in war, should ever be 
held pure and undefiled. But it is not my; 
wish to place the conduct of an interesting) 
young officer, who believed he was acting ac-| 
ting according to his duty, and serving his| 
country’s cause, in the degraded light in which| 
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7 | 
ment of his temerity; peace to his hapless| 


shade! whose repose would neyer have been! 
disturbed, except by the officious interference 
of his indiscreet friends. 
Andre accompanied Sir Willian Howe, in 
1777, when he landed at Elk, penetrated to 
Philadelphia, and established his winter quar- 
ters there in ’78.—At this gloomy period of 
American affairs, after the defeat of the A- 
mericans at Brandywine and the sanguinary, 
doubtful victory of Germantown,when Wash- 
ington, with his tattered and famished follow- 
ers, lay at Valley Forge, exposed to all the 
hardships of a rigorous winter, destitute of 
tents, provisions and clothing, and bleeding 
for their country at every pore; the British 
officers and soldiers were in possession of com- 
fortable winter quarters in the city of Phila- 
delphia, furnished amply with provisions and 
with all the luxuries of the country, and rev- 
tiling in the smiles of some of the daughters 
of Columbia. At this time an entertainment 
called the Meschianza was given by the offi- 
cers to Sir Wm. Howe, previous to his depar- 
ture for England. got up in the style of an- 
tient chivalry, by the introduction of tilts and 
tournaments in favor of the ladies. It was 
given in the old mansion to the southward of 
the city, formerly termed by superstitious 
Persons the haunted castle, and now occupied 
an orphan house: other temporary buildings 
of §reat extent were erected contiguous for 
the purpose. 
As the entertainment could not be complete 
¥ithout ladies, all who remained in the city 
Were invited and urged to attend. Some were 
Teluctantly induced to go, through fear; oth- 

















with less pure motives, went with light 
“Marts, elated with the hope of conquest, rea- 








without wishing to detract from his merit, we|dy to throw themselves into the arms of the 





the graceful, fascinating red-coated rakes of 
the British army, and whilst their relatives 
and friends were bleeding in the American 
cause, they were dispensing their smiles upon 
the knights of Meschianza, flirting and dan- 
cing, and sometimes ridiculing the awkward, 
uncouth manners of the less fortunate Amer- 
ican officers, whose tattered uniform and 
rough appearance marked the intrinsic worth 
of their characters. From the splendor of; 
the entertainment at which poor Andre offi- 
ciated as chief master of ceremonies, and 4t 
being intimately connected with his history,as 
paving the way to his future fate, it may be 
worth while to give a full description of it. 
Do esha) Si 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
THE POET’S TRIBUTE. 
Be to his faults a little blind; 
Be to his virtues very kind. 





While the accusation of the predominating) 
influence of jealousy and uncharitableness ex-| 


isting between contemporary poets is so rife, 
it is exhilirating and consoling to see indi- 
vidual instances of a poet’s generous praise 
bestowed upon rival talent, and this magnan- 


imity is conspicuously displayed in the beauti- 


Whose merey, even in the battle storm, ‘ 

Where vengeful passions rage through flames and 
blood, 

Has always listened to a suppliant foe, 

Relieved his pains, and steeped his wounds in tears; 

Whose gates against the poor of other climes 

Where never barred—whose wide extended arms— 

Beneficent, humune, and generous laws, 

Invite the houseless exile to a home, ; 

And all the happiness that freedom yields— 

Will she her languishing and helpless Bard 

Deny the little boon for which he pleads? 

Since Coffin’s name must swell the mournful list 

Of Poets, whom misfortune has not spared, 

Save, save him, Heaven! from that most wretched 

oom 

Which closed the poor unfriended Otway’s days; 

Nor add his name to that more awful roll 

Where Chatterton and Carey lead the band! 

And O! protect him from the dreadful fate 

Which rent and shattered the seraphic lyre 

By Collins to celestial measures woke— 

And crushed the fabric of his splendid mind! 


Shall free Columbia share the deep reproach 
By which ungrateful lands are stigmatized, 
Nor aid her sons of genius whose bright thoughts, 
And arduous toils, illumine and advance 
| Her march in virtue, liberty, and fame? 
Ye guardians of her honor and her weal! 
| Forbid the charge—or from her purity— 
| Your country’s purity—expunge its stain. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 
Among ‘‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote 








ful, and we believe just, eulogium bestowed 


shall quote. A eulogy of higher value to the 
moral bard, who would live in the cherished 


jrecollection of the good, the pious, and the 
\feeling; who would exchange his laurel crown 
yerw that which shall be fadeless and incorrup- 


tible, than all the homage ever bestowed up- 
jon exalted genius, tarnished by immoral sen- 
jtiment. As to the object of this eulogy,the un- 
\fortunate ‘* Boston Bard,” it is a subject of ad- 
miration to reflect, that while the casket was 
prematurely corrupted by his depopulating 
propensities,the mental gem within retained its 
pure unsullied lustre to the last. The contem- 
plation of this singularly contracting existence 
of habitual depravation, and mental elevation 
as depicted throughout his pure and pious lays, 
might induce us to believe with a late wri- 
ter, that man possesses two souls—the one 
earthly and corruptible, the other heavenly 
and incorruptible. By the latter an ‘* emaf- 
ation of the all beauteous mind,” the unhap- 
py Bard will be known, beloved and admired 
by the pious, the patriotic, and the good of fu- 


mere man shall pass away with contemporary 


the poet. . 

Not his the verse that virtue must condemn: 
No reptiles through its flowery chaplets wind, 
In sly concealment, Beauty’s heart to sting: 

It gilds no baneful sentiments of vice, 

Nor seeks to cover aught impure in thought; 
But, e’en his light and wildest juvenile strain, 
The young and innocent may safely read; 
And virgin loveliness may chant his song, 
Nor blush to own it yields her ear delight. 

Religion, free from ostentatious pride, 
Sectarian bigotry, and priestly guile; 

The simple, pure Religion taught by Christ— 
Composed of meekness, charity, and love, 

And speaking forth its faith sincere, in works— 
Received the humble homage of his Muse. 

And shall he perish in this Christian land— 

His mother-land—whose weal—to him so dear— 
He sought with all a patriot minstrel’s zeal, 

To heighten and confirm? Shall he, for bread 
And raiment, perish midst her garnered stores? 
Will she, whose bounty ne’er refused to flow 

In aidance of a suffering stranger’s wants— 





ture generations, when the derilictions of the 


knowledge of their existence, and nought 
shall remain but the chastened inspirations of| 


with ease,”’ during the reign of the 2d Charles, 
\Sedley once held, perhaps, the most distin- 


it might be viewed; he was unsuccessful, he by Bryan in his “ Appeal for suffering genius,”’|suished rank- So highly, indeed, did his con- 
was unfortunate, and suffered the just punish-/upon the “ Boston Bard,” in the passage we!temporaries estimate his taste and judgment, 


jthat the king himself, a greater wit than most 
lof the professed wits who surrounded him, pro- 
tested that nature had given him a patent to be 
Apollo’s viceroy, whilst Rochester placed him 
in the first rank of poetical critics, and Buck- 
ingham gave to the softness of his verse the 
flattering epithet of Sedley’s witchcraft. He 
had not, however, been dead many years be- 
fore his talents were more correctly appreci- 
ated; and Pope truly observed of him, that 
he was “a very insipid writer, except in some 
few of his little love-verses” and they, we may 
add, are often more immodest than witty. So 
certain is mediocrity, notwithstanding the 
ephemeral glare which the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of rank, fortune, or connexions 
may Cast around it, ina few years to find its 
level. 

One of his recorded freaks was more 
witty, and less discreditable tohim. Though 
somewhat inclined to corpulency he was a 
handsome man, and very like Kynaston the 
actor, who was so proud of the resemblance 
that he got him a suit of clothes made exact- 
ly to the pattern of one which Sir Charles had 
lately worn, and made his appearance in pub- 
lic. To punish his vanity, Sedley hired a bra- 
vo, who accosting the actor in the Pérk as he 
was strutting along in his holiday clothes pre- 
tended to mistake him for the poet, and alleg- 
ing that he had received a very insulting mes- 
sage from him, caned the poor son of Thespis 
very soundly. In vain did Kynaston protest 
that he was not the person he was taken for; 
the more he protested the harder were the 
blows Jaid on, asa punishment for his endea- 


vouring to escape chastisement by so impu- 
dent af.'schood. The story soon got out, and 
when some of the belabored actor’s friends re- 
;monstrate ith Sedley upon this harsh treat- 


ment of an innofensive man, he cooly told 
them that ticir pity was very much misplac- 
ed, and ought rather to be bestowed on him 
since Kynaston could not have suffered half so 
much in his bones, as he himself had done in 
reputation from the whole town believing it 
was he who had been thus publicly disgraced. 

















330 THE sorvEnre. 
CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIANS. |chairs, candles, liquors, and all other necessa-| which giving offence to a particular person; he 


The Russian nation is divided into three clas-|ries that company may ask for: He is like-!complained of the indignity. Hercupon, one 
ses—the nobles,the citizens, and the peasant-|wise to provide them with cards, dice, and) who had been acquainted with the first gen- 
ry. Each of the classes transmits character-|every necessary for gaming. tleman from a child, as he told the house, as- 
\stics to its posterity, as the Hindoo castes do,| ‘“*1V. There shall be no fixed hour for'sured them it was only the effect of an ill hab- 
and forms a-distinct race. Of the noble, or|coming or going away: It is enough for a per-|it—* For,” says he, “ though he often shakes 
first class, all the members are originally e-|son to appear in the assembly. his head, there is nothing in it.” 
qual. They are not liable to any infamous} ‘ V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk or 
punishments, they have the power to possess|game, as he pleases; nor shall any one go a- 
lands and slaves in their own name, and are|bout to hinder him, or take exceptions at what! 
exempt from all personalimposts. ‘Therank jhe does, upon pain of emptying the great ea- 
a nobleman maintains in his own castle de-|gle (a pint bowl full of brandy:) It shall 

»ends not a re > antiquity, riches or re-'likewis ici at entering, or retiring : : ys 
I <4 t all on the antiquity, riches r re se be sufficient, at entering, or retir NS>\vantage in typus fever, and periodical head- 
nown of his family; but is wholly dependent'to salute the company. | Ghent aeriin ae aed ae oe 

‘ ; ie: : ee ache. It may be given ,in doses of from one 
on the office he happens to fill in the army or] VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, su-|) 
pee A gl oem Scam Pee he 4 eee eS Sie - to four grains. 
under the government. There are fourteen|perior officers, merchants and tradesmen of 
grades in the army, from the ensign to the/note, head workmen, especially carpenters,| Giging Quarter.—This phrase originated 
field marshal, and a similar number in what and persons employed in chancery,are tohave from an agreement between the Dutch and 


Black Pefifer.—A new principle has been 
recently discovered in Black Pepper, called 
piperine, which is proved from careful exper- 
iments, to be a successful remedy in intermit- 
tent fever, and has been c.inployéd with ad- 


may be termed the civilhierarchy. The no-/liberty to enter the assemblies; as likewise Spaniards, that the ransom of a soldier or of- - 


bleman is not free to choose whether he will|their wives and children. \ficer should be a quarter of his pay: hence, 
or will not mount the ladder of promotion.—| ‘* VII: A particular place shall be assigned ‘‘to beg quarter” was to offer a quarter of 
‘Yo refuse would be to losecaste. Theinhab-|the footmen, except those of the house, that their pay for their safety; and * to refuse 
itants of the cities form the second class.—'there may be room enough in the apartment quarter,’’ was not to expect that compensa- 
They are partiy free. Among this elass the|designed for the assembly. jtion as a ransom. 

merchants claim the first consideration; they; “VIII. No ladies are to, get drunk upon! 

are divided into three grades, according to any pretence whatever; nor shall gentlemen!) 
the price they pay for their patent. They)|be drunk before nine. | 
who pay the highest price are allowed to} ‘*IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, ques- 
trade beyond the limits of the empire; the tions and commands, &c. shall not be riotous: 
second class are confined within the bounda-| No gentleman shall attempt to force a kiss;— 
ries of the country; andthe third cannot extend/and no person shall offer to strike a woman in 
their commerce beyond their own province. the assembly, under pain of future exclusion.” 


Turn Coat—Tourner Casague—Origin of 
e expression.~The duke of Savoy took, indif- 
ferently, sometimes the part of France, and 
‘sometimes that of Spain. For this purpose he 
jhad a justeau corfis or close coat, white on one 
side, and scarlet on the other, so that when he 
meant to declare himself for France, he wore 
Merchants of the first class can possess slaves} Such are the ‘statutes upon the occasi ithe white outside, and for Spain, he turned it, 
te ee scien sme a es aad eho a wae pie: Ccasion,)and wore the red. This is the origin of the 
like the n bles, are exempt from infamy like which in their very appearance, carry an ait proverb tourner casague, or turn your coat. 

them. Those of the other two classes are ca-|of ridicule and satire. But politeness must; ; ‘ e 7? ees 3 
pable of owning goods and chattels, but notjenter every country by degrees; and these! Zhe prrice of a Bible in 1274.—In that year 


peasants. All classes of merchants pay a/rules resemble the breeding of a clown.—/the price ofa small Bible neatly written was 











certain tax, and are distinguished from the| Goldsmith. |302; which sum no doubt, was equal to 200/ 
nobility not only by garb and costume, but by: — - wemewreeeee |Of ourmoncy. A good bible may now be had 
their education also, which is extremely dif-| WELANGE. for two or three shillings! It is said that the 
ferent. Between this class and the slaves! Tf with the chaff some grains of wheat we gain, building of two arches of London Bridge cost 
there are intermediate conditions; but the| Our well meant labors have not been in vain. only 25/., which is 57 less than a copy of the 














: . shea ony vpare afterwarde Y aw hat the 
reat mass of the people belong to this class) ‘|Bible many years afterwards. Of what in 
cf slaves. : | Root and Branch.—Sarah, Duchess of, calculable value is the artof PRINTING! 
“A THAT 7 : |Marlboroug as accustomed to make an an-| RPABIAN MAXIMS 
CATHARINE, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. |Marlborough, was accustom ke an an-) ARABIAN MAXIMS. 
nual feast, to which she invited all her iy Guard thyself from anger, because its be- 
: ; ‘ tions. At one of these family mectings, she). ee ihe Sent pcill. at aad 
press of Russia, the women were in an actual iramk their health. addine, “ what a svtnies ginning is madness, and its end repentance. 
state of bondage; but she undertook to intro-|\@)a0% SNCr Beall, abanss pe SS. ‘| Follow truth and liberty will follow you. 
state of bondage; but she undertook to Intro sicht it is to see such a number of branche: 6 ’ 
Hs z re “4 ~ Sent ‘ § s Nh é H S een . EE ae, ne 7" 
duce mixed assemblies, as in other parts of 90. chine fr pati? tnt OhGervinc Sack Gratitude perpetuates bene a ] : 
Europe she altered the women’s dress by qo eam one Toe ur § 7aCK) The beginning of piety is to fly from sin, 
Europe. Shealtered the women’s dress by Sueace? latch. insisted on knowihe the occa-| § ped ot Aap eee 
° ° " e en Pare | , a Si .< ns Ms t , < Lah > > “7 . > ‘ue lich 
substituting the fashions of England. Instead sion of Bi saifvehs and promised to forgive! The memory of God is the true light 
Cs ; . $1 ‘ anc 5eC RIVE ss 
of furs, she brought in the use of taffeta ands. he it what it would «Why, then mad- sagth. iii f man is conformable with 
damask, and cornets and commodes instead , 39 said he, **1 was thinkine EES muchi.. I he devotion or man JS Contormabie Wit 
f caps and-sable. The women now found’? 5 ex ey gee; Pa his belief. 
Ot G2De) eames au! Wate we; und more the branches would flourish if the root Thou who seekest knowledge, manifest 
themselves no longer shut up in separate a-|was under ground.” | ut eg tue: p oahu 
isi wa 4 idiligence, bani ‘ep, abstain from giufton 
partments, but saw company, visited each oth-| ¢ rg , diligence, banish sleep, a " \ a rom § fo Ys 
er, and were present at every entertainment. |, A young musician on his first appearance give thyself to study, and ea we mite 4 
But as the laws to this effect were directed |before the public, said he trembled so much) self from it; for knowledge is built and exal- 
to. a savage people, it is amusing enough the |!¢ could not shake. |ted ye study. pad + i 
. . . | or : : | ee - : | iety. 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Assem-| The hate which we all bear with the most} Faith profits nothing without piety 
blies were-quite unknown to them. The Cza-'Christian patience is the hate of those who} Beirhe? Sede ie REL eee eee 





When Catharine Alexowna was made em- 





rina was satisfied with introducing them, for envy us. SONNET. 
she found it impossible to render t ue m polite, | Years of Discretion. —When lady Wallace 0: Waisbctuig hdl ta Shekel ofa, 
t ores -e Mihi p soe AP. - 7 - ° ° * ” 
, An ordinance was therefore published accor-\was in company with a large party, and the When the last purple colour is waxing faint. 


Re atic tie P hesedinge: which. ar : i ; 
ding to their n pape’ ot bree og Fx RIC 48 conversation turned upon the time at which! piye is the bosom of the sunless lake, 
> 9 cnriosity. a1 as yer fore Ee ; . = ae »male i : . 
an er eye SHS BES MOVE ai me een the canon law of Paphos forbids a female to) Qe» whieh the laden pinnace gently glides; 
printed, that we know O1, we shall give Our tel] her own age, she applied to David Hume,| yy. living waters sparkle round its sides, 
reacers. \who sat without speaking for some time, with Asif insti . - : 

T { sis hie ‘ : : Asif instinet with spirit, aud awake; 
“« he person at whose house the assem-\«pyay Mr. Justice Silenc mn fam sekeal ea ‘ 
I _ bi P “nt : ‘ee ll sienify the tose > | 7“ ray Mr, Justice Silence, when J am asked |}, crimson light the peak of Benyenue 
ily isto be kept, shall signuly the same by what is my age, what answer shall I give? 





i i ivi ‘ -d o’er; the w -d Trosachs frown 
hanging out a bill, or giving some other pub-'« Say, Madam,” replied he, “what I believe Is mantled o er; the wooded Trosachs : aed 
li tice by way of advertisement, to persons| +1) jo 4 ’ I ’ And throw, with cumbrous gloom, their sh 

ic Be “eg »y way of ac » LO} *|will be the truth, that you are not yet come to Pin 
—. ‘years of discretion.” FO 28h ; 

‘TJ. The assembly shall not be open sooner)” f : fo al __|Like giants girt with sackcloth: softly blue, 
than four or five o’clock in the afternoon, nor| Resolution to abilities is what the powder is} 4 beanteous canopy of sky impends; 
continue longer than ten at night. tothe shot. The shot does the execution— While, ’mid the temple of the glowing west, 

© > = ze > > yy - - 

“T1I, The master of the house shall not be Put the powder gives the impetus. Piercing the cloudless element, ascends 
obliged to meet his guests, or conduct them| The Senator. —A Senator, who was esteem- Benlomond’s conic spire and lordly crest, 


out, or keep them company; but, though he/ed the wisest man in the house, had a custom | And nought disturbs the breathless silence, save 
is exempt from all this, he isto find them |of shaking his head when another spoke;—!The night breeze murmuring thro’ the goblin eave 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





” Sacacity or ELvepuants.—Elephants in 


peace and war know their duty, and are more 
obedient to the word of command than many 
rational beings. It is said that they can trav- 
el on emergency, two hundred miles in forty- 
eight hours; but will hold out for a month at 
the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with 
cheerfulness andalacrity. I performed many 
long journeys upon an elephant, given by Ra- 
gobah to Col. Keating; nothing could exceed 
the sagacity, docility, and affection of this no- 
ble quadruped; if I stopped to enjoy a pros- 
pect, he remained immoveable until the 
sketch was finished; if I wished for ripe man- 
goes growing out of the common reach, he se- 
lected.the most fruitful branch, and breaking 
itoff with his trunk, offered it to the driver 
for the company in the houdah, accepting of 
any part given to himself, with a respectful 
salam, by raising his trunk three times above 
his head in the manner of the oriental obeisance 
and often did he express his thanks by a mur- 
muring noise. When a bough obstructed the 
houdah, he twisted his trunk around it, and 


either to keep off the flies, or as a fan to agi- 
tate the air around him, by waving it with his 
door during breakfast to procure sugar candy 
or fruit, and to be cheered by the encomiums 
and caresses he deservedly met; no spaniel 
imal, who on particular occasions, appeared 


forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 





At asale of autographs lately by Mr. South- 


wblished letter of Oliver Cromwell was sold 
or five guineas and a half. This letter is ad- 
dressed to his daughter, and is characteristic 
both of the writer and the spirit of the times 
in which it was written. It is as follows: 


‘October 25, 1646, London. 


mine begitts many of his, which makes him 
sitt up too late; partly because I am myselfe 
indisposed att this tyme, haying some ‘other 
considerations. Your friends att Ely are well; 
your sister Claypole is (I trust in mercy) ex- 
ercised with some perplexed thoughts. She 
sees her own vanitye and carnal mid be wan- 
teing itt. She seeks after (as 1 hope : 
that which will satisfie; and thus to bee a 
seeker is to be of the best sect next pardon, 
and such an one shall every faithful humble 
seeker bee the end. Happic seeker, happie 
finder. Who ever tasted that the Lord is gra- 
Mlous without sense of selfe vanitye and bad- 


lis and could goe lesse in desire, and then 
Pressinge after full enjoyment? Deare daugh- 
ter, presse on. Let not husband, let not any 
thinge coole thy affections after Christ. J 

ope hee will be an occasion to inflame them. 

hat which is best worthy of love in thy hus- 
- band is that of t' e image of Christ hee bears, 
~Looke on that and love it best, and all the 
fest for the and him do soe for me; my service 
and deare affection to the general and general- 


other obligations; my love to all. 


Tam thy 
deare father, ' 


OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of conver- 





Mse, but merely to pass it to another. 





though of considerable magnitude, broke it off 
with ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, | ; Seige 2 
f jcompose our lives of bright and gentle mo-'been destroyed by their author. 


trunk; he generally paid a visit to the tent-; 


gate, of Fleet street, London, an original un-| 


hesse? who ever tasted that graciousnesse of 


I here she is very kind to the: it adds to 


3 they do not take in anything for their 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
‘“Horas non numero nisi serenas.” 
Save when the sun’s resplendent ray 
May gild the passing hour, 
To mark the minutes on their way 
lose the ready power. 


So only can that time be blest, 
And eall’d by man his own, 
" In which the sunbeam of the breast, 
The conscience may have shone. 





| 
thought is unparalleled. 





gol 
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The following Biographical Sketches of the 
jeminent Poets, natives of our own state, ave 
iextracted from the New York Mirror, and 
|will prove interesting to our readers. Proba- 
bly there are those among us who are familiar 
lwith the facts enumerated, and who might 
jfurnish additional particulars of some one of 
Ithe individuals in these sketches; but collee- 
lively they will be perused with pleasure by 
lall.” As citizens of Connecticut we may be 


Horas non numero nisi serenas—is the mot-|justly proud of the names of Halleck, Perci- 
|to of a sun dial near Venice. ‘There is a soft-lval, and Pierpoint, whose writin 
ness and harmony in the words, and the long afforded pleasure to-the publ 





s have so 
ic, and ad- 








Of all conceits it is'ded so much to the literary reputation of the 


surely the most classical. —** I count only the country. 


hours that are unclouded.” 
and care dispelling feeling! 


What a bland| 
How the shad-| 


FITZ-GREENE ‘HALLACK. 


Firz-GrREENE HaLLeck was born, Aurust 


ows seem to fade on the dial plate, as the sky} 1795, in Guilford, Connecticut; where he resi- 


lours, and time presents only a blank, unless ded until the year 1813. 


At avery carly pe- 


its progress is marked by what is joyous, and/rjod of his life the bias of his mind towards 
all thaf is not happy sinks into oblivion! What poetry was evinced by various metrical effu- 
a fine lesson is conveyed to the mind,—totake sions, represented to us as having possessed 
no note of time but by its benefits; to watch only uncommon merit, as juvenile preductions;— 


Cii 


the smiles, and neglect the frowns of fate, to but all of which, we are sorry to add, have 


t would 


ments, turning always to the sunny side of have been highly gratifying to peruse these 
things, and letting the rest slip from our IM-.precocious ebulliticns of genius, and to trace 


aginations unheeded or forgotten! 


How dif-| in them the faint glimmerings of that light ef 


ferent from the common art of tormenting! song, which has since brightened into such un- 


For myself, as I rode alcng the Brents, while! usual splendour. 
could be more innocently playful, or fonder the sun shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy early efforts of those who are destined to be- 
of those who noticed him, than this docile an-| ¥ave S$, My sensations were far from comfort- come, in any way, “a2 nation’s glory,” pos- 


Whatever relates to the 


able; but the reading of this inscription en the sesses deep moral interest; and it is not only 


_, conscious of his exaltation above the brute side of a glaring wall in an instant restored me pleasing but profitable, to watch the unfold- 
' ereation, 
pe 


jto myself; and still, when I think of and re- ings of such a mind as Halleck’s, and not its 
peat it, it has the power of wafting meinto the first struggles to give language to feelings, 


|region of pure and blissful abstraction. 


superstition. g 


Ican-|created by ‘‘all various nature pressing on 
not help fancying it to be a legend of Popish'the heart.” 


One of the effusions of his youth- 


Some monk of the dark ages ful muse, but of a later date than those te 
must have invented and bequeathed it to us, which we have alluded, was published in a 
Who loitering in trim gardens, and watching New York Paper, in 1809, when the author 
the silent march of time, as his fruits ripen-' was but fourteen years of age. 
ed in the sun, or his flowers scented the balmy perhapsbe recovered; the ugh it is much tobe 


This may 


air, felta mild languor prevade his senses, and'feared, from the ephemeral natire of the 
jhaving little to do, or to care for, determined publication in which it appeared, that, like 


Deare Daughter,—I write not to thy hus-|(in imitation of his sun dial) to efface that lit-jothers, it has passed away into oblivion. 
band, partly to avoyd trouble, for one line of|tle from his thoughts, or draw a veil over it,| ; 


making of his lite one long drean 
Horas non numero nisi ser 





Cl, & 


The thought inspiring stillness of a country 


of quiet:'life, and the romantic character of the sce- 
enas, he might re-'nery around his birth place, tended in no 


peat when the heavens were overcast, and the small degree, to nourish the poetic germ, of 





gathering storm scattered the f. 


Tat 


golden studies! 
mind, indolent, 


originated. 


SUNNET. 
**Not a mountain rears its head unsung.” 


AppIson. 

|Oh! who would think, in cheerless solitude, 
Who o’er these twilight waters glided slow, 
| "That genius, with a time-surviviug glow, 
| These wild lone scenes so proudly hath imbued! 
‘Or that from **hum of men” so far remote, 
Where blue waves glear 
round, 





A poet here should from his trackless thought 
Elysian prospeets conjure up, and sing 
Of bright achievements in the olden days, 
When chieftain valor sued for Beauty’s praise, 
And magie virtues charmed St. Fillan’s spring; 
Until in worlds, where Chilian mountains raise 
Their cloud-capt heads, adniring souls should wing 
Hither their flight to wilds, whereon I gaze. 





Hors, 
Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence in that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 





ing leaves 


| 
» and mountains darken 


And trees with broad boughs shed a gloom profound, | has 


1 , the possession of which Mr. Halleck gave such 
jand turn to his books, and wrap himself in his early evidence. 


In the poem entitled ‘* Con- 


Out of some such mood of necticut,” he has shown how highly and how 
n¢ elegant, thoughtful, this ex- justly he appreciated the beauties of his na- 
alsoe) quisite devise (speaking \ olumes) must have|tive state, and how indelibly they are imprint- 


ed on his memory. ‘lo use his own impres- 
|sive language. 
ier clear, warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 

Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 
|The glorious splendour of her sunset clouds; 
| ‘The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves. 
Comes o’er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 

Where’er his web of song her poet weaves; 
; And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 
| ‘The solemn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 
At the age of eighteen Mr. Halleck came 
ito this-city, where he has since resided; and 
produced, on various occasions, some of 
the sweetest and noblest lyric, and some of 
ithe most pungent and caustic satirical poems, 
to be found in the language. 

In the production of these delightful satires, 
there were associatedwith Mr. Halleck, a gen- 
tleman who is now no more—Joseph Rodman 
Drake, a scholar, a wit, and a poet. * The 
American Flag, an ode which our readers 
must be acquainted with, is the production of 
his pen. He was gifted with an exalted geni- 
us, and gave promise of great poetical excel- 











 s 








lence. Besides his share in the Croakers, and 
the beautiful lyric which we have just named, 
he left behind the manuscript of a fanciful| 


‘and imaginative poem, in two cantos, called those magnificent edifices to which modern 


‘©The Culprit Fay,” It is a production of! 
much merit and we cannot but regret that it| 
is withheld from the public. 


of a consumption, in September, 1820. 


. sweet elegiac lines, commencing, 





** Green be the turf above thec, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


‘ Fanny,” the next production of our au-|ed by the grandeur and magnificence of the 
thor, was published in December, 1819. This|design, the extreme beauty of the decoration, 





was the longest of his poems, and the one, 
perhaps, which entitles him to the most praise.| 
It is an exquisite compound of the playful hu- 
mor, light satire, and tender sentiment; an 

no one has ever read it without according to 
the writer a high rank among the poets of 
this country. It was but three weeks from 
the time the work was commenced, until it 
was issued from the press. He who writes 
with such ease and rapidity, and, at the same, 
so sweetly, can scarcely be excused if h | 


writes but little; though the condition of that|entreat you to be creative and to shed their 


oet is truly enviable, who, like Mr. Halleck, 
is censured, not for what he has written, but 
because he has written no more. In Februa- 


ry, the following year, a second edition of on the mossy turf,) but on the quires of gilt- 


ly very notable signs of the times. 
Mr. Drake died the Club-houses, ef which the University and 

It was|Union are the handsomest of the more recent 
on the death of this gentleman, with whom|O"¢> and indeed fairly challenge admiration 
Mr. Halleck was on terms of the closest inti-|*S beautiful structures and highly ornamental 
macy and friendship, that he wrote those|t the metropolis. The interior does not de- 
ceive expectation; and the stranger who is 
conducted through these noble buildings is 
istruck by the combination of elegance and 
jsplendour, comfort and luxury, which they 
jundoubtedly display. 





THE SOUVENIR 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
I am just returned from visiting two of 


come; but this does by no means prevent the 

country clergymen residing on small a living, 

from being fired with the ambitious wish of 

occasionally inhabiting those stately apart- 

ments on a footing with the highest ranks. ‘He 

squeezes out the necessary ten guineas per an- 

num; in return for which he has the gratifica- 
tion of eating a plain dinner, and swallowing 

a small quantity of wine, within the preciacts 
of a palace, and seeing Lord A. and the Hon. 

Mr. B. pass in and out before his eyes, or 
seated at their costly repasts in the same 
room with him; and after a week or fortnight’s 
expensive residence in London, for the ad- 
vantage of frequenting the club to which he 
belongs (and where perhaps he has not half 
a dozen acquaintances to make it agreeable 
even as a rallying point) he returns into the 
country to his small parsonage, his homely 
parlour, and bachelor’s fare, with feelings, I 
should shrewdly suspect, of no renewed con- 
tentment or invigorated cheerfulness. What 
do the ladies say to these expensive and ex- 
clusive establishments—these tempting resorts 
of idleness and ennui? Just what might have 
been expected: it is impossible that they 
should cast a favorable eye upon them, and 
they are accordingly, one and all, hostile to 
this new and fast-spreading mania for associ- 
ation amongst the men, and they look witha 
very jealous eye at the multiplication of these 
edifices, which they naturally consider the 
strong holds of rebellion against female sway 
and petticoat influence. ‘The matronly fac- 
tion are loudly indignant, affirming that the 


uxury has given birth, and which are certain- 
1 mean 


Inthe University Club 
more particularly, the eye of taste is gratifi- 


the tasteful and judicious selection of the co- 
lors, which produce such warmth and rich- 
ness of effect; while the perfect harmony of 
the whole must completely satisfy the” most 
critical observer that full justice has been done 
to this part of the plan. What a delicious 
place of resort is this Club! what a charm is 
comprehended in that library [which only 
wants the addition of books,] where the ve- 
ry chairs seem to woo you to sit dewn—where 
the handsome inkstands of ample dimensions 











contents, not upon the soft rich carpet which 


is spread for the student’s feet, (and on which 
those feet fall with a tread as noiseless as up- 











‘ ith alterations = : _jedged paper which solicit his attention, peep- 
—- alterations and additions was pub img fecth from the saovecco-bonad bistting 
- , | ee th books which are profusely scattered around. 
dade iia, bec Aes “which a A ae gay is space for study, room for 
with what we have already mentioned, all he t + . r og ae a wish ? i 
productions which Mr Halleck has yet given|... ea See ae aoe oS See 





direct consequence of these clubs is to corrupt 
the principles and unsettle the habits of their 
husbands; while the spinster sect, in the vio- 
lence of their alarm, frankly declare that the 
tendency of them is to prevent their getting 
any husbands at all. This is indeed a serious 
charge, and it must be confessed is not with- 





: : : jeral production?—all the periodical publica- 
to apt aaa : is ee in January, |tions court his choice, while newspapers in 
1827, over ss of t] 2. yoga hich it contains |hundance offer him tittle-tattle, and politics 
had previously 2 ame in various periodical jof every kind and shape and shade, so that he 
miscellanies. he name of the work is de-|cannot fail to suit his taste, on whatever pat- 
rived from the title of the poem that stands tern his political creed may chance to be cut. 
first in the collection, which was written du-itf we proceed to the drawing-room, we are 

. os ny ~ c 999 ™ . . e 
ring a visit to Europe, a 1822 and °23. ““Mar-|struck with the luxurious elegance of its fur- 
co Bozzaris,”” a poem which has been so wide-'niture. Those chairs, those sofas, those mir- 


ly copied, so generally read, and so highly ad-'+ors.—-Heavens! for what order of beings is P 


mired, eee or suppose — ig-\all this intended? Surely for the highest cir- 
se OT Th. tates» 83 aa oe "4 ete iene of male and female society that London 
ace. e remal ages are | j 

ss Wiciaibe. ecais eee he” a a affords—where the lady patroness is of the 
sch Is ie a) ini gat, mM the blood royal, collecting around her the elite of 
es ric ie = venga . ori that society, and where the feast of reason 

s a poet Mr. Halleck ranks very high.—'and the flow of soul may be reciprocally en- 
He has not written much, but what he has joyed by both sexes; + fp conaiear ref the 
written is almost faultless. If tenderness and/common stock solid learning, elegant litera- 
warmth of feeling, playfulness of fancy, im-|ture and high breeding: the other contribu- 


out its color of justice. A luxurious kind of 
life is by these establishments made accessi- 
ble to persons who would, in any other mode, 
be excluded by the compass of their pockets 
from indulging in a species of refinement to 
which they have no just claim, and by means 
of that indulgence, tastes and habits of ex- 
ense are created, which must be highly pre- 
judicial to sober matrimonial views; for the 

oung man who has been accustomed to seta 
high value upon the enjoyments of his ‘* club” 
will behardly equal to the foregoing of them, 
should the sacrifice become necessary in the 
cause of matrimony. It must be allowed to 
be the worst possible school for bachelors, 
and for married men not less so; and I think 
I may venture confidently to predict that their 





agery, not abundant, but appropriate, and'ting all the agremens of polished female soci- 
great copiousness, and invariable euphony of ety in the highest state of cultivation. Noth- 
language, constitute a claim to excellence, his|ing is less intended than any such scheme.— 
effusions are excellent. There is one censure,’ All this expenditure of money, all this display 
we have already named it—in which all con-|of architectural talent, and upholsteral taste, 
cur; and we most cordially hope that Mr.|is solely dedicated to the use of a certain set 
Halleck will speedily amend the fault thatiof men, whose claim to election consists in 
occasions it. But whether he write more or|their being sons of one or other of our two 
not, as the poet is to be estimated by the qual-|prolific alm, matres, and who have the priv- 
ity and not the quantity of his works, he isjilege of paying for their dinner or breakfast 
entitled to a place which but few can hope to! it this club whenever disposed to do so. 


attain. Such is the rage for luxury and expense in 


the present dav, that it is difficult to meet 
with aman now who does not belong to one 
or other of these Sybarite tempics; all classes 
of men, under ail circumstances, are desirous 
of belonging to them, and as cager to have 
their names enroiled in the band of the priv- 
ileged, as the firstnoblemen inthe land. And 
yet the entrance and annual subscription are 
in themselves no trifles to a man of limited in- 


** There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires: 


Yet read the names that know not death; 
Few nobler ones than his are there; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
‘Than that which binds his hair.” 


very distant pericd. I believe no one will se 
\riously defend these institutions on the ground 
of their being friendly to the purpose of Jearn 
ing. It is hardly to be supposed that grown 
lgentlemen, just emancipated from the tram- 
\mels of the University, will come up to town 
to resume their studies and take further de- 
grees in Pall Mall East: or that members of 
a maturer age will recommence such a course 
of application as shall endanger the stability 
of the roofs of their new edifices, had they 
been constructed under a similar spell with 
the demolished study of Friar Bacon at Ox- 
ford. I understand that the clubs are consid- 
ered as places of rendevouz, as points © 
union for acquaintance, and for the merest 
lounging and idleness. A friend of mine (# 


very singular and whimsical person) who be- 
longs to almost every institution of the kind im 
London, and who has been on that account 
styled by his witty familiars the Knavé 
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nial - = _ — «SERRATE SRE 5 a Se OCTE ae 
Clubs, honestly assured me that, as to read- ually approached inch by inch nearer to the} ss 
ing being carried on within those precincts, | desired goal, they had the mortification to dis- |; 
he did not believe that a single individual of tinguish plainly the figures of the happy mor- \fig 
the whole community, in resorting thither, ‘tals who by good fortune had arrived early, | 
had it even in their remotest contemplation; and whose plumes were seen to nod at each| 
that for his own part, he never could, in spite other, and diamonds to exchange their blazing: 
’ of the fascinating preparations, sit down to glances, with cruel distinctness; whilst they} 
: write so much as his letters there, but invari-|were still so near, to py pr ie a 
ania ; i e ts in an agony of inevitable delay; and/| ; 
ably adjourned to his lodgings for that pur-|momen ; ; | TERMS—$%3 PER ANNUM—I ae 
; ose, situated perhaps in some obscure street, |many had the chagrin to find, when at length| —- 5 eattaneee 
‘ and most probably on very neighbourly terms|the blissful moment arrived. that the Duch-| PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 19, 1828. 
* with the moon, When I visited the Univer-|€ss had been gone some time. For myself, | cS 
. sity Club, the rooms were empty, and in those |having played the humbler but more expedi-| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
oble apartments were chiefly to be seen|tious part of a pedestrian, I arrived at the) wy, pave receiv : 
A n partn ; Seeds. ; e have received a second solution of yd a 
lub, and I ly by d f A nof A. C’s. pro 
\ roups of visiters under the guidance of some|club, and it was then only by dint of my ut) ition gi \ 
if ber who was doing the honors with evi-|most efforts that I reached the staircase, and sate the one 19 our last paper was in type 
. npl In the eveni indeed, {had neither power nor ambition to get farth-| 0" “@¥renee English, to whom we retufn our thanks. 
1e dent complacency. in the evening, incecd, Sct otteieiee aatend ime Cee ctl. 5 once ata For want of the requisite characters it is difficult to 
ly Tam informed, the attendance is by no means/|¢, Dut, P 1 cafe myself on 1e — PBR Sait igive tho views of eur eceveapendcate hak’ eT cadeaane 
' deficient, and for a pretty obvious reason; the | heard and su ered enough. ne squeezing) - sipastoerantalec ect eit = ae endeavor 
n- attractions of play will always suffice to draw|—the pushing, the fainting, the screaming, Sasi a dts aaheow dik oat 4 e are forcibly re- 
aa a multitude together, independently of the|were ponent Pore pes oe Prange satiny <p shed. o 7 ber _ tng ae 
2 > place i were separated from their friends the whole | shing to set—he collected all the 
X- egance i ee wae e meeting. : night; oni their ornaments; many of them |¢sss he could find of wood-peckers, jays, bluc-bird 
rts I could not for my soul help regretting, as 5° Siyaeer 7 ee Cen ss x, Rory ana Ree wers, Jays, bluc-birds, 
ve we proceeded from room to room, the appli-|V4@rous articles of their dress, which in every Pp crows, hen-hawks, and partridges, and then ad- 
: ; . Roer , “Sar etic oat” aie able dam-|ded a few turkey, duck sauna ks 
ey cation, or misapplication rather, of so much instance taust hav e suffered ir reparable dam me 8 pe ° ae and hen’s eggs; amusing him- 
p ras it possible to avoid wishing |*#8° by pressure and friction. I will trouble)! 1¢ distraction of the poor mother who every 
nd aes BOF was % po INS lyvou for my gown,” cried a lady sharply to|day beheld new claim: icitude iz 
to that the wealthy confederates had combined ; YOU 7°! -_ or. yee . la oor — — - ee on her maternal solicitude in 
ci- their funds in aid of some useful or benevo- - .— a ” ag pie oe, ys ee “ait ‘ a = in t 1¢ heterogeneous non-deseripts, when 
“yh lent design—some charity which would en-|O%! egal 1e ace-trae = t “8 . ah meee the poor hen was compelled to aban- 
oat dure to the end of time, a living monument of oe = eas 9 as ine ys as ee don the motly crew. We hope our friend Abel will 
the their liberality—imparting comfort and bles- os wanid —— — ew be yes ») rapes t he understand it when he feels tempted to send us such 
vay sing to generations yet unborn. I could not — aon she s “int riskly a — ee heathen Greek. We thought it almost as easy to solve 
‘ace refrain from imagining the widow, or the y ol 1 ph neve aa tke - ~— alas: ; ; him, as that two and two make four, and here we are 
the orphan, the deaf and dumb, or that benighted weed fal ‘ oe the a eu the) presented with letters which might as well be read 
upt child of wo the indigent blind, or the houseless ne “ bp sew ‘ =  apeapagea e — ogies, backwards as forwards for aught we know. 
. i MEE ES pe nie nile the lady folde 1e remnants of her . : , : 
_— ees neornen Soni miner, shame, npn robe, and packetedithie disaster with tolera-|. Ve Perfectly agree with the fair ‘E.” that itis right 
vi0- death, and living innocently and happily in an en seit ae ~ +. |for the editor of a literary paper “ ‘ a ae 
; € aes ble composure. Nor was it the flimsy articles a literary paper *‘to consider his eur- 
the asylum built for their accommodation—or a at amok suas Git: gullient: flesh and |Pespondents as mere abstractions without name or sub- 
ting refuge perhaps for innocent destitute, who, i blood had shale full wee in that acmianie rude |stanee,” and the only reasons which we have for wish- 
‘ious believe, are the only class of people unprovi- : I ‘ P ; 2 ‘y lady’s|ing to know the name by which they are distingui 
ith- ded for by the charitable institutions of Lon-|€ncounter. saw a pretty young ladys © ee ne ee ee 
A - 5 ahaa arm actually excoriated and bleeding from)!" society, are, that sometimes it is desirable to address 
d of don. I pictured their cheerful faces, and tl aig sence ae tend ‘heed aititinadie dani kae saan : 
essi- merry voices resounding through the build- ge sitacl or : ‘4 48 redas acaemap — of fl —s “er ann 9 eee ee 
‘ode, ing—a plain and unadorned structure. The] oe “8 wit : w i she ad reen pag oe fi — so oe to mathematical problems, 
kets reality before me was fading from my sight, eee ene y neo a he pes _ cal . fer to; = to prevent what has oc- 
it to and the scene of my fancy was growing more . gts se ager Ww _— 1e vail Saeed e = wo samen since our editorial ea- 
cane distinct upon the mental tablet, when the fig- ment of depar ure — ane it Ww inn sma reer—t ae imposition of selected instead of original eom- 
, eb ure of a modern Exquisite, stretched upon a  sayekeoaon to be heiadenp al = ibited > munications: we have no itching curiosity to gratify, and 
ants sofa, and reflected ina magnificent mirror op- the appearance 0 the same persons on their|wish to judge of the pieces submitted for the Souvenir 
ite, dissipated my reverie, and 86 com-|8°™S ™ andcoming out. What achange had|by their own merits and not of those of the writer. 
r the Set I y Pag the heat, the crowd, the suffocation, the jost-| Whi lecnbinast 
até pletely ruffled the current ofgmy ideas that I i fe. ms" he oe — ay TES. Oe Whilst adverting to this subject it may be proper to ob- 
“lub” could not resume them, but was fain to lament, re * a - ke po laces!—-the havock |serve that we consider ourselves in the light of a lady 
hem, like Alnaschor, over the brittle fouitidation of ce) a. ; a Ba . 2d p ae 9 ena cea bee rage the attentions or addresses of her suitors, who 
we my visionary edifice. : * ved Piro permed 10 — ges all|feels herself obliged to treat every application with 
ed to With these feelings of hostility warring in se a sel mas Bg ROE et that is clothed in genteel language, though un- 
elors, m breast, it was almost with a malicious sat- vocal “st little cee te eats gether aa Om ie no obligation whatever to aecept those which are 
think ian chat I witnessed the effects of the svesnbo enh ; en i. sa a ay ets not agreeable; but neither the lady nor the editor is at 
their grand rout given by the University Club tol oo .g. at cdanien Ek ae Y liberty to disclose the name of the aspirant, leaving that 
at BO, me Duchess of Gloucester whogwas invited |came general Ladies, in default of their om (geass 
ill se- to see the building, and in honor of whom a- : cies Hs ; ae ee | Qa eel ) - : 
rad tendant swains, were to be heard bawling for ur ZEricl messenger, the goddess of the varied bow 
round ut three thousand persons were also asked, |+), ejr carriages: some worn out with the fa- is welcome. Her communications are written so le i 
Jearne : being ent Shree. nie er ~ could be tigue of standing re hours, took advantage of bly that it is a pleasure to read them—far different ht 
rre - xe . . ° 
rent MEL It yoga brifliant secre both, wiclin|'™* Company thinning a little, and the smallithe letter we published Inst week from Louie; it cow 
rr 1x i "space left thereby, to cast themselves down us a full hour to decipher her quail tracks—the eom- 
) town and without, and the company had ample leis-|.,6n the carpet Ye os me whic t positors madesone a ns Kundese:3 Rass: 
er de- ure, during their long and tedious journey hay " — 1 ; fj Be aos d 4s . must | : wie = ep ee Gets a eee 
f — thith t Sete the din f th have been proud of its unwonted burden.— up, but we could hardly blame them considering the 
ers 0 la er, to contemplate the dehors of the !Qne lady who seemed almost frantic with the|eopy they had ; 
course Place they were so anxious to reach; and nev- difficulties she had encountered ‘flew tome an} 8 ’ : 
ability er did greater anxiety appear to prevail to ee cnet nego” ze rN a sag i W e gladly hail our friend the “Druid,” who bas 
d they achieve Pimpossible, and to arrive at the door to find her _ oibcbomes and cheats te re. at a eit CT aeain favored us with some of the effusions of his muse, 
1 with of the club house. But eagerness and impa- time ss a on : aren ok th 4 eo : ry esi and pleads so ingeniously that even if the poetry wae 
at Ox- tence were all thrown away; the thing was en ’ But mn y saaieleiech me Dae 7 ie v, /not so good as it is, we could not find it in our hearts 
consid- only to be accomplished by sitting contented- I jumped “es sen a Tote the ste i. on which II*° refuse him a corner—but he threatens us with a eom- 
ints of ly for hours blocked up by innumerable cag- had thought potienec happy to pole ageonee \petition for the neat years premiums—dide a wee, mon, 
merest Nlages, the helpless tenants of which were : ee ae SPP) = 2 SCaty and let us get over our present difficulty with the poe 
: : : and immediately put myself into active ope-) : I y with the poets 
nine (a condemned to await their turn to appre? ration: fortunately my zeal was crowned with |ecfore we encounter new ones, 
. . . ’ a 5 LbCa s j i a. 
hole nical gp Dnt see bry 0 Ic speedy success, and, on seating my fair one in J. R. C. S. has again visited us after a long absenee 
oa unt § thes non . h + the v - oo “+ her carriage, was rewarded by so gracious anjftom the columns of the Souvenir—the subject he has 
acco! : Tse, shone upon them fromatar ‘‘the acknowledgement of my poor services that | chosen is fraught with deep interest to most of our 
Synosure” of every eye, And ey grad-}felt them to be far overpaid. readers. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
To-night Pve worn a garb of merriment. 
But fear that with an unbecoming 
I wore it—for alas ! twas wholly feiga’d. 
By heart was faint, and deeply sympathised 
With one who was afilicted, and I fear 
My mind too often wandered far from those 
Who hada right to claim my close attention. 


grace 


My heart, how buoyant, as [tripped along, 
Tn raptures gazing at the clear blue sky, 
The half full’d moon, the brilliant stars, which 
seem’d 

To shine in greatest splendor now—and breathed 

‘he pure and bracing air, which gently fanned 
My temples, as I bared them, playfully, 
T’ enjoy tlie fascinating seene! Isought 
A sma!l gay company of friends, and on@ 
I thought to meet, whose kind and simple heart, 
I knew full well, would make me welcome there. 
If but to meet her radiant, laughing eye, 


| 


Though frowning clouds should veil the sky, and all} 


Without be cheerless dark and cold, my heart 
Would lightly beat; my step would be’ so gentle, 
That I should hardly seem to press the earth, 
For Cupid’s wings would bear me swiftly on. —— 
But then, when all around so charm’d the soul, 
The stars seemed gaily beaming joy on earth, 
The very 
I felt a thrill of high, 
And then, there was so much of romance in 
My musings, that I never thought to feel 

"The ernel barb of disappointinent. So 

I fondly pressed, and nota moment lost, 

And found myself announced to the gay 

And merry-making throng. And then I bowed 
Me once or twice, and cast my eyes around, 


breeze seemed whispering of love.— 


extatic joy, 


Vainly expecting to encounter those 

I fondly wished to meet. I found them not! 
And [ had met the glance of all in that 

Gay hall. —My eye had sought but only one— 
Not finding her, it had become so dim, 

And so bewildered, that it knew not those 
Whose id I was conscious that 
The all were known to n And then I felt 


glance it met:—2 


My cheek become quite flushed—my temples, which] 


Had just been cooled by zephyrs soft, now throbb’d 
So hard and strong, I knew them burning too, 
My breast it heav’d, astiew, 
I breathed a sigh, which was so deep and lone, 
It told,—too plainly told, my heart was pained. 
J now a moment turned my head aside— 


unwillingly 


My reason gave me resolution strong. 

And [ assumed a laughing mood: but yet 

Their gay converse, their wild and playful airs, 

All had no charms for me:—and I too oft 

In duty was obliged to mutter forth 

My weak apologies to those fair ones, 

Whose conversation fell unnoticed on 

My inattentive ear. For all my thoughts 

Was now of her, the absent one, whose ills 

I felt more keenly than my own-—(and one 

Had told me, gently and in whispers, that 

My love was indisposed.) Butnow, I know 

What gives the erow ded hall its luring charms, 

And why I love the giddy dance so well. 
Razen, 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LET THOSE—A Comparison, 
Let those who on the gilded wain, 
Roll round and oft the pavements measure, 
Constant with vainest of the vain, 
Pursue the haggard phantom, Pleasure. 


Pleasure eludes their eager grasp, 
She flies before them like a feather, 

And when they would a shadow clasp, 
"Tis quickly gx 


gone, they know not whither. 


Emerging from the midnight haunt, 
With pallid looks and squalid faces, 

it, 

Whom keen remorse forever chases. 


They seem arace of speetres gaunt 


For them in vain the morning 
Unfolding to the glad ereati 

For them in vain fair nature w akes, 
lnviting to sweet recreation. 


breaks, 


yn, 


. 
The meliow music of the grove, 

In wild, yet gay, enchanting measure, 
So fit to tune the heart to love, 

Affords them not a moment’s pleasure. 


They cannot see the charms of spring; 
They cannot feel her inspiration; 

No note of joy her 
To waken their obtuse sensation. 


songsters bring 


O let me spend my days remote 
From all their bustle and confusion, 
O never may my passions float 
Upon the current of delusion! 


. 
For why should wild and guilty glee, 
Froin lovely Clara’s charms decoy me, 
And when it had degraded me, 
Turn on its victim and destroy me? 


There is a lovely land of peace, 
Whiere all my carth born wishes centre, 
Of which L have a full Lif 


Where dissipation dares not enter, 


lease, 


The temple of my earthly joys 
By Hymen’s hand is there erected: 
He 


Because by love warm’d and protected. 


holds a feast that never cloys, 


And Hymen is our chaplain there, 
By right secured in this promouon; 
And when to v« s we 


Love lights the fire of truc 


per rep Air, 
devotion. 


A Drvup. 


BO Mine 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
There’s 
Wher murmuring streams through the 
flowing, 
When birds, in the groves, inrich foliage arrayed, 
Are warbling their wild notes beneath its cool shade. 


a pleasure arising when zephyrs are blowing, 
meadows are 


There’s a pleasure still sweeter in beauty’s fond smile, 
Which the heart of all sorrow will oft times beguile, 
And we think it is bliss neverfading we feel, 

When the cyes tell the secret the tongue would conceal. 


But oh! these are fleeting as youth’s golden dreams, 
And delusive as Hope when most.brightly she beams, 
For when youthful faney’s wide sway is repressed, 
The heart seeks on something more solid to rest. 


Tis then that a mind highly cultured like thine, 
O’er follies gay votaries triumphant shall shine, 
While thy motives, as pure as the acts they inspire, 
Shall bid malice be silent, and envy admire. \ 
Inis. 





ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
Written by an Officer, long resident in India, on his te- ' 
turn to Eng gland, 
I came, but they had passed away,— 
The iair in form, the pure in mind, — 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 
Where all are strange and none are kind; 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose: 
O that my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close. 


Years have past o’er me like a dream, 
‘That leaves no trace on memory’s page; 
I look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age. 
Alone, as ina stranger clime, 
Where stranger voices mock my ear; 
I mark the of time, 
Without a wish—a hope—a fear! 


ging course 


Yet I had hopes,—and they have fled; 
And I had fears were all too true: 
My wishes ioo!—but they are dead, 
And what have L with life to do? 
Tis but to bear a weary load, 
I may not, dare not cast away; 
To sigh for one small, still abode, 


Where I may sleep as sweet as they.— 


fe 
“a 


As they, the loveliest of their race, 


1 ok MEMO 


Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep; 
Whose worth my soul delights to tracee— 


3, 


Whiose very loss ’tis sweet to Weep; 
rie rs . 
To weep beneath the silent moon, 


With none t 


Life can bestow no dearer boon 


o chide, to hear, to see: 


On one whom death disdains to free. 


I leave a world that knows me not, 
To hold communion with the dead; 
And fanéy conseerates the spot 
Where faney’s softest dreams are shed. 
I see each shade, all silve ry white, 
[ hear each spirit’s melting sigh; 
I turn.to clasp those forms of light, 


And the pale. morning chills my eye. 


But_goon the last dim morn shall rise, 
The lamp of life burns feebly now,— 
When str: geMhands shall close my eyes, 
And othemy cold and dewy brow. 
Unknown liv@d—so let me die; 
Nor. Oe, f6r monumental cross, 
Tell wher his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sigh’d for gold, and found it dross, 
1H @ Qtr 
A RIDDLEORIGINAL, 
One half of nineteen prefixed to a city, 
Will shew what I greatly admire in Kitty. 
Hi. 
Mt — 
Tae Nonte Purress, 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature, up to nature’s god, 
Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine: 
Learns from this union of the rising whole, 
The first last purpose of the human soul; 
Andknows where faith, law, morals all begax, 
All end in love of God, and love of Man.—Port. 


——— 


of ‘Tem. 
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